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FOREWORD 


With so much at stake at the present time it is essential that 
the schools be mobilized in the interest of more effective and effici- 
ent living. It was with this thought in mind that I authorized the 
appointment of the Committee on Education in Wartime Consumer 
Problems. This bulletin is the work of that committee, composed of : 


Samuel D. Moskowitz, Chairman 


Josephine M. Adams David H. Moskowitz 
William H. Bristow O. B. Robinson 
Henry M. Gould Edward Sard 
Beatrice Hodgins Jacob Theobald 
John J. Loftus Julius Zimmerman 


Edward Reich, Secretary 


Mere discussion about democracy and sharing are not enough. 
In order that the people on the home front may cooperate effec- 
tively, they must have the necessary information, understand the 
home front situation and have the proper attitude for an ethical 
and moral approach to their problems. The day has passed when 
schools can continue endless debates about democracy. Our schools 
should consider with their pupils and with their community groups 
problems affecting the general welfare, and plan a constructive pro- 
gram which will involve the following: 


1. A social, cooperative and ethical approach to rationing, 
conservation, and sharing vital to morale and success on 
the home front. 


2. Inflation will hurt everyone. The man or woman who is 
connected with Black Market operations, or charges higher- 
than-ceiling prices, or seeks unwarranted wage increases, or 
is permitted to make excessive profits, is hurting everyone 
and endangering the war effort. 


3. The civilian must do without many things in order that our 
armed forces may have the food and equipment with which 
to engage the enemy more effectively. 


The problems discussed in this guide give teachers an oppor- 
tunity to organize classroom activities, at proper maturity levels, 
around real problems of immediate concern to all. Opportunities 
for teachers, children and parents to work together are invaluable. 
There is work to be done by pupils, the Consumer Counselor, 
teachers, supervisors, and parents. 

JOHN E. WADE 
Superintendent of Schools 


I 
A PROGRAM FOR WARTIME CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Consumer problems give an opportunity for realistic teaching 


Schools must meet the challenge of our day by so adapting cur- 
ricular offerings that pupils may understand the momentous changes 
that are taking place and may learn to make adjustments to each 
new situation as it arises. Just now it is as consumers that 
pupils must be prepared to take new attitudes. Since the life and 
thought of every individual and every family must be affected by the 
impact of consumer problems, an ideal learning situation is created 
for the schools. Every subject in the curriculum can present some 
aspect of these problems realistically and therefore forcefully. 


Children learn best when they deal with real problems of imme- 
diate concern to themselves. It follows, then, that the approach to 
a better understanding of such important matters as the functions 
of government and the reasons for governmental regulations may 
well be, in the present period for shortage and rationing, through 
the personal matter of buying and budgeting. As a result of their 
experience with these consumers problems, pupils will learn also to 
appreciate the difficulties of other people. «They will be conditioned 
to make reasonable sacrifices, to plan ahead and to share actually 
and substantially in the war effort. Opportunities of this sort for 
the teacher, the child, and the parent to work together are invaluable. 


Ethical Implication of Program 


During this period of emergency, the teacher should not fail to 
emphasize the moral and ethical aspects of practical consumer ac- 
tivities. Every individual, as a consumer, has a definite duty and 
responsibility. He must be led to realize that the unscrupulous, un- 
patriotic, selfish person who disregards the requests of our govern- 
ment to conserve and to help halt inflation, who hoards food and 
clothing, who wastes gasoline and tires in unnecessary pleasure driv- 
ing, who purchases commodities through the Black Market and who 
is interested only in his own comfort, is helping our enemies and is 
sabotaging our war effort. 


What a splendid oppértunity we have to recognize the moral 
and ethical implications in all these problems! The teacher will not 
be a mere purveyor of facts. By the sincerity of his presentation, 
by his appeal to the emotions, he will make provision for the prac- 
tice of socially desirable habits of living in a wartime world. He eaw 
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make a practical contribution to the war effort by stressing a proper 
attitude toward those who seek selfishly to obtain an unreasonable 
share of available goods or who waste materials or services which 
may now rightfully be considered as belonging to our entire popu- 
lation. It is not enough for a teacher to be a loyal American. He 
must use his energies, imagination, and initiative to inspire his chil- 
dren with a desire to be active workers and helpers on the home 
front. 


The Consumer Counselor: Purposes and Functions 


The present war has brought new problems to our schools and 
splendid opportunities which teachers and pupils have been eager 
to grasp. The schools have issued ration books, have given special 
instruction in rationing, and have contacted parent and community 
groups. Wartime consumer education offers further opportunities 
to the teacher, and to make more of these, it has been recommended 
that a Consumer Counselor be named in each school and that he be 
given adequate free time to assume leadership in: 


A. Forming a consumer advisory committee to consider wartime con- 
sumer problems affecting the school and the community; 


° . a. . * 
B. Creating and maintaining an interest in new consumer problems; 


C. Collecting, distributing, and planning the proper use of instructional 
materials; 


D. Maintaining a center in the school for displays, posters, official in- 
structions, reference and source material on consumer problems; 


E. Planning assembly programs with the assistance of other teachers; 


F. Serving as liaison officer for the school, the community, and the 
Committee on Education in Wartime Consumer Problems. 


A Program for Consumers 


The united American people, speaking through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress and their President developed a program for 
all consumers. 


A. A war for freedom is not a profit-making scheme; therefore profits 
were to be reduced by high taxes. 


B. There must be no further increase in the-cost of living. 


C. There should be no further increase in wages or salary rates except 
where clearly necessary to correct substandard living conditions. 
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D. In case of shortages, rationing is the only fair and democratic 
solution. 


E. We must buy War Bonds and Stamps to help pay for the war and 
to reduce the buying power of the consumer. 


F. We must pay off our debts, and curtail installment buying in order 
to keep prices down. 


G. We must maintain and improve the health of every man, woman 
and child. 


H. We must conserve available goods. 


II 
RATIONING: TO EVERYONE HIS FAIR SHARE 
What the Child Must Realize about Rationing 


The child is far from indifferent to the subject of rationing since 
he sees clearly its effects on his daily life. The school must direct 
him to a more intelligent interest in the problems involved. It must 
show him the reasons for rationing and the part that is his to play. 


A. He must learn to make adjustment in his personal living to the 
changes created by shortages and war conditions. 


B. He must understand that rationing is essential to the war effort, 
fair and democratic. 


C. He must be an active participant in that effort. 


D. He must recognize that cooperation is social and that buying in the 
Black Market and grabbing for oneself is anti-socia}] and harmful to 
the war effort. 


E. He must realize the economic interdependence of nations and the 
need for cooperation among the United Nations. 


Why Our Country is Rationing 


With two-thirds of our national effort devoted to the war, with 
the enemy in control of many of the sources of our most vital ma- 
terials, with the needs of our armed forces and of our Allies to be 
met, and with tremendous demands placed on our transportation and 
shipping facilities, shortages have developed in many essential com- 
modities. The resulting problem is: how may we ensure for every- 
one his fair share. We have already rationed ‘foods, shoes, bicycles, 
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automobiles, tires, gasoline, fuel oil, and meats. Other necessities 
must undoubtedly be rationed before the war is won. It is the 
democratic way of distributing our limited supplies. 


Rationing strengthens democracy. Everyone feels that he is be- 
ing treated fairly. Everyone realizes that he must play his part. 
All share the same experience. The consumer learns to buy more 
intelligently. The housewife becomes more aware of the importance 
of proper nutrition, of using alternate foods, of preparing meals in 
the tastiest and most economical fashion, and of rationing her pur- 
chases. 


In short, rationing provides the American people with a new, 
vast, and thrilling educational experience. 


How America is Rationing 


When we speak of rationing today, we refer to direct or com- 
pulsory methods. There are several techniques that thus serve to 
limit the amount we buy. The two techniques generally employed 
in this country are: permits or approved certificates and coupons or 
stamps of various kinds. Permits are issued where there is an in- 
sufficient supply to allow everyone an equal, basic ration. For ex- 
ample, if you wish to buy a tire, you must secure the approval of the 
local War Price and Rationing Board. This approval is a priority 
based on the purchaser’s essential contribution to the wartime 
economy. 


Coupons are of two general types, best exemplified by the 
stamps in War Ration Book I and by those in War Ration Book II. 
Those in War Ration Book I cover sugar, coffee and shoes, items 
used, relatively; such as processed foods and various kinds of meat. 
This system is known as point rationing. The coupons in Book II 
give the consumer a wide choice within his ration allowance. Book 
III is a combination of both ideas. In addition, stamps or coupons 
are used where needs vary. For example, all automobile owners re- 
ceive the same basic A ration; some, however, whose needs are great- 
er, receive B and C gasoline ration books, representing supplemen- 
tary allowances. 


Government Agencies Directing the Rationing Program 


The decision as to what is to be rationed and when the ration- 
ing is to go into effect is made by government agencies such as the 
War Production Board, the Food Administration, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, and the Office of the Petroleum Coordinator. 
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The carrying out of the program, however, is placed in the hands of 
the Office of Price Administration. 

Local offices are set up in various communities. If a consumer 
has a complaint to make about a storekeeper’s violation of a ration- 
ing regulation or if a consumer wishes to replace a lost ration book, 
he should notify his local War Price and Rationing Board. 


Enforcing the Rationing Program 


Storekeepers are required to post point values of all commodi- 
ties rationed under the point system. Enforcement officers investi- 
gate cases of alleged violations and Black Markets. 


Consumer Responsibilities 


The consumer must recognize his responsibilities as a citizen in 
a democracy to accept new duties. He must acquaint himself with 
the following: 


A. ‘The mechanics of rationing; 

The use of stamps; 

The period of validity for each stamp; 

. The changes in point values; 

. The dangers inherent in hoarding; 

. The need for buying only when necessary; 


. The dangers of patronizing Black Markets; 


Poe! Jae OO 


. The methods of making complaints to the local OPA in case of 
violations; 


I. The importance of being satisfied with his share of available goods. 


Problems that May be Studied 
A. How has your family life been affected by rationing? 


B. How will rationing help our allies, our armies, the people in occupied 
countries? 


C. How are rationing and conservation related problems? 

D. Why is rationing a democratic process? 

E. How has rationing brought about better food budgeting; point 
budgeting? 
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Il 
CONSERVATION: SAVE, SHARE, SUBSTITUTE, SALVAGE 


What the Child Must Realize about Conservation 


Americans, young and old, are all in the war, fighting, produc- 
ing, consuming, saving, sharing, financing, or rendering other ser- 
vices. We are concerned here with the pupil and his duties as a 
consumer and saver; he must participate actively in the wartime 
conservation program. To this end appreciation of the importance 
of the program and essential facts needed to understand the pro- 
gram must be taught. Desirable attitudes must be developed. An 
active spirit of cooperation must be engendered. Adjustments in liv- 
ing must be practised. Wartime conservation should result in better 
health, reduction of illness, saving and salvaging of vital materials, 
elimination of unnecessary services, and judicious use of our avail- 
able food supply. The general acceptance of the homely New Enge 
land philosophy of living will contribute to the war effort. EAT IT 
UP. WEAR IT OUT. MAKE IT DO. DO WITHOUT. 


How We Can Conserve 


The need for manpower and materials for war purposes has re- 
duced the supply available for civilian use. The requirements of our 
armed forces must be met not only by saving on the home front, but 
by a conservation program which will free more men and material 
for essential purposes. Therefore, our program should include the 
attainment of the following objectives. Some of these involve the 
presentation of essential facts; others, the establishment of desirable 
habits and practices. 


1. Conservation of Life and Health 
1.1. Maintain efficient health habits. 
1.2. Follow safety rules, Avoid accidents—industrial, street and home. 
1.8. Study ‘First Aid in the Home.” 
1.4. Prevent colds and other ailments. 
1.5. Reduce need for doctors, nurses, and medicines. 
1.6. Avoid absence from school and work, 


1.7. Plan leisure activities for the entire family. 
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2. Conservation of Vital Materials 


2.1. 
2.2. 


2.3. 
2.4. 
2.5. 
2.6. 
2.11. 
2.8. 
2:9. 
2.10. 
2.11. 
2.12. 


Use Wisely—Repair—Salvage 
Conserve strategic materials, 


Care for and repair. Make things last longer. Establish repair 
clinics. 


Save fuel, rubber, machinery, etc. 

Use water, electricity, gas, and other fuel wisely and economically. 
Use substitutes. 

Practise conservation in the home. 

Use home-made articles. 

Practise ingenuity in conversion to other uses, 

Salvage old metals, nylon, rubber, etc. 

Protect public and private property. 

Learn how to use last year’s clothing. 


Conserve clothing by remodeling, repairing, cleaning old clothing. 


3. Conservation of Labor and Services 


3.1. 
3.2. 
3.3. 
3.4, 
3.5 
3.6. 
3.7. 
3.8. 
3.9, 


Reduce transportation requirements. 

Eliminate need for delivery services. Carry things yourself. 
Participate in cooperative community enterprises. 
Volunteer for farm service. 

Strive to reduce absenteeism. 

Use less and save labor needed for vital war work. 

Take over duties of adults. 

Avoid litter. Pick up paper, glass, rubbish. 


Materials must be conserved. A broken window pane, a flat tire, 
a broken electric light bulb must be replaced. Avoid wanton 
destruction of public and private property. 


4. Conservation of Food 
4.1 Study the nutritious foods. 


4.2. 
4.3. 


Practise wise marketing. 


Use foods that are plentiful. 
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4.4 Plan balanced menus. 

4.5 Use substitutes. 

4.6. Store foods properly. 

4.7. Cook efficiently. 

4.8. Use leftovers. 

4.9. Plant victory gardens. 
4.10. Salvage fats. 


How the Student Can Help 


Students must develop an appreciation of the critical nature of 
the problem and a feeling of personal responsibility. They should 
do everything possible to conserve and should encourage adults to 
do likewise. They perform an important service when they convey 
essential information to the home. 

The roots of efficient consumption must be planted in the schools. 
Children can be trained to buy wisely and eventually to become eco- 
nomical consumers. They are largely responsible for the success or 
failure of all salvage campaigns since they, to a greater extent than 
adults, have the time, energy, and ability for such activities. They 
should learn to wear suitable clothing at work, at play and at school. 
Whenever possible, they should train themselves for useful services, 
particularly those which will free adult labor for other essential 
production. 


Slogans on Conservation 
1. Shorten your belt and shorten the war. 
2. Back up our fighters by fighting on the home front. 


3. The four S’s—Save—Share—Substitute—Salvage will hasten 
the Four Freedoms. 


Waste weakens America and aids the enemy. 
Patches and Patriotism. 

Eat it up—Wear it out—Make it do—Do without. 
7. Fighters give their lives. What are you giving? 


ee 


Problems for Further Study 
1. How does good health help our conservation program? 


2. What can you do in your home and neighborhood to con- 
serve necessary supplies? 
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How does absenteeism hinder the war effort? 
4. What duties of adults may be taken over by children ? 


How does the littering of streets and destruction of property 
retard our war effort? 


6. Name substitutes which are being used to save vital ma- 
terials. 


7. Note whether your eating habits result in wasteful contribu- 


tions to the garbage pail. What can you do to reduce food 
wastage? 


8. How ean vou and your family plan to save regularly ? 


IV 
NUTRITION: GOOD FOOD IS AMMUNITION 
The New Pattern of Nutrition 


England’s experience in this war indicates that an intelligent 
handling of nutritional problems can maintain the health and effi- 
ciency of children and adults. Our people, too, in order to maintain 
maximum strength necessary for their contribution to the war effort, 
must learn the fundamentals of good nutrition, the importance of 
avoiding waste, and the use of substitutes. Proper nutrition is tied 
up with the prevention of loss of time at school and work. Educa- 
tion has a definite responsibility to teach, not only in the schools but 
also in the community, the proper utilization of the foods at hand. 
It must point the way in which the break can be made from the 
slavish acceptance of a traditional diet or of food likes and dislikes, 
As civilians we are urged by our government to conserve food in 
every possible way by limiting purchases, by proper cooking, careful 
storage, avoidance of waste, canning of foods and raising food in 
Victory Gardens. 


Every Day—Eat this Way 


INET cco & Senger eee Three or four cupfuls for children; at 
least a pint for adults. Use bottled, eva- 
porated, or dried milk. 


TOE ae os eee ol aba One daily if possible—at least three or 
four a week. 
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Enitsaet a) eee ee Fruits—Two or more servings. One should 
be citrus fruit or tomato, or other good 
souree of Vitamin C. 


Meat, Fish, or Poultry ...One serving daily—or on some days, use 
dried beans or peas, or more milk, or 


cheese. 

OtatGes! er cens ss cea Ae One or more servings. 

Cereals and Breads ..... Use whole-grain and enriched products. 
The amount depends on age and activity. 

Vegetables ............. Two or more servings. One should be green 
or yellow. 


Butter and Other Fats ..Use as a spread on bread, in cooking, as 
salad oils. 


THEN EAT THE OTHER FOODS YOU ALSO LIKE. 


“Eat What You Should Before You Eat What You Would” 


If the above pattern is followed, the diet will furnish essential 
protein, minerals and vitamins. Additional foods may be needed to 
complete the individual calory requirement. There is always a 
tendency to eat too much of foods rich in starehes and sugars. Se- 
rious and prolonged deficiency in foods containing protein, for ex- 
ample, will result in a decrease of the blood plasma. The war edema, 
or nutritional starvation in Europe during and after World War I, 
was the result of this deficiency caused by a diet chiefly composed 
of carbohydrates when milk, cheese and eggs were lacking. This con- 
dition is not limited to war but is often found in low income groups 
at all times. 


IMINO Ae. ae yr Se eee eee has excellent materials for build- 
‘ ing and repairing our blood ves- 
sels, flesh and muscles, 


has ealecium to build and maintain 
strong bones and teeth, a healthy 
nervous system and good blood, 


has vitamins which keep the eyes, 
the skin, the mucous membranes 
of the body in good condition— 
to keep the body young and re 
sistant to disease. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.. 


MEATS, POULTRY, FISH, 


DRIED BEANS AND EGGS ... 


CEREALS AND BREAD 


BUTTER OR MARGARINE 
(fortified ) 


FISH LIVER OILS 


have minerals and vitamins neces- 
sary for healthy eyes, skin, teeth 
and gums, blood vessels and blood, 
and ‘‘roughage’’ to help in the di- 
gestion and elimination. 


All of these are great builders and 
menders and have minerals and 
vitamins as well. 


(whole grain or enriched) 
have vitamins to give appetite and 
zest for food, to keep nerves 
steady, 


have good caloric value which 
gives energy for work and play, 


have minerals, too. 


have the vitamin so good for the 
eyes, 


have energy value. 


have a Sunshine Vitamin so nec- 
essary for the growing child from 
birth to about the 12th year. 


Food Sources of the Dietary Essentials 


Calories in varying amounts in nearly all foods. 


Foods containing protein 


milk and milk products, lean animal, 
fish and poultry products, 
grain cereals, macaroni, 


whole 
spaghetti, 


nuts, fresh lima and string beans, 
peas, dried limas, navy, peabeans, 
lentils and soybeans. 


Foods containing calcium 


milk, 


buttermilk, cheese (chief 


source for protection); green leafy 


ve 


Foods containing iron 


getables (a good source). 


liver, lean beef, pork, egg yolk, pre- 


pared bran, dried beans, molasses, 
oysters, whole wheat, oatmeal, spin- 
ach, kale, dried fruits. 


1 


fd 


‘ 


Foods containing iodine....... sea food, iodized salt. 


Foods containing Vitamin A..fish liver oils, livers, kidneys, apri- 
cots, carrots, all leafy vegetables, 
egg yolks, cream, fortified margarine. 


Foods containing Vitamin B: whole-wheat and enriched bread, 
whole-grain and enriched cereal, 
yeast, wheat germ, liver, oysters, 
peas, beans, oranges, tomatoes, po- 
tatoes. 


Foods containing Vitamin C: oranges, grapefruit, tomatoes, straw- 
berries, raw cabbage, spinach, raw 
green pepper, broccoli. 


Foods containing Vitamin G: liver, kidneys, milk, soybeans, all 
green leafy vegetables, all meats, 
dried beans, eggs, oysters. 


Foods containing Vitamin D: ecodliver and halibut-liver oil, Vita- 
min D milk, salmon. 


Foods containing Niacin: liver, yeast, fish, peanuts, soybeans. 
(Consult tables of food values for amounts of dietary essentials 
present). 
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Substituting One Food for Another 


In these days of shortages and high prices it becomes important 
to know what substitute foods may be consumed without loss of the 
nutriments in the elements of an essential diet. Substitutes can be 
made to do an excellent job. . 


HOR HIG WD OVO KeN. rrvaey. oe Substitute—One tall can of eva- 
porated milk equal in food value to 
4/5 quart of fluid milk. 


or 
dried milk used with equal quantity 
of water. 

or 


five ounces of American cheese, equi- 
valent to one quart of fluid milk. 


HOR-BUMRE RT Sj. se ose. Substitute — margarines, fortified 
with Vitamin <A. 
FOR OTHER FATS ........ Substitute—peanut and soybean oil. 
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Me ARES | ieee avg Soha wees Substitute—soybeans (best), and 
eggs, fresh fish, cheese, dried peas, 
beans, lentils. 


SUGAR i at ee Substitute—honey, molasses, corn 
syrup, maple sugar. 


LETTUCE AND ROMAINE. .Substitute—kale—richer yet cheaper. 


The analysis of kale shows that for about equal weights this 
green leafy vegetable contains nearly four times as much ealcium, 
three times as much iron, seventy times as much Vitamin A, more 
than twice as much Vitamin C, and three times as much Vitamin G 
as other leafy vegetables. 

Macaroni and rice may be substituted for potatoes only in ealory 
value as macaroni contains no vitamins and rice contains none ex- 
cept a very small amount of Vitamin B,; all vitamins, however, are 
present in potatoes. 

Milk, cheese, tomatoes and green peppers, used in the prepara- 
tion of macaroni and rice furnish these much needed vitamins. 


Protect Food to Safeguard Health 


Food may be fresh and clean when it is brought into the home. 
Lack of care will permit bacteria to spoil fresh foods and rust will 
eat into the canned foods so that they will be unfit for use. 

Protect foods by washing the refrigerator, the bread box, the 
fruit and vegetable bins, at least once a week. Be sure to drv these 
containers before returning foods to them. 


Keep canned and packaged foods...... in a cool, dry place. 
Keepabottled foodss..%.5 005 5.0 cass in a cool, dark place. 
Keep vegetables and fruits........... in a cool, dark, dry place. 
Keep milk, butter, meat, leftover 

perishablemiioods|*: “ar. fase). 24.25 covered, in the refrigerator. 
Keep bread and ecake................ in a covered tin box. 


Things to be Done by Pupils 


1. Apply the information received in the study of Nutrition at 
school to the preparation of meals at home. 


2. The younger pupils can assist their mothers, the older ones 
can completely take over the shopping and preparation of 
food at home, thus releasing their elders for war work or 
essential civilian work. 
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3. Students can play an important part in the agricultural pro- 


gram by working on farms during summer vacations. Stu- 
dents may also convert back yards into Victory Gardens. 


4. At home, students should help with the canning and pickling 
of plentiful foods. 


5. Practise the clean plate. 


Consumer Responsibility 


1. As civilians, we are urged by our government to conserve 
foods by purchasing wisely, by proper cooking, proper stor- 
age and ‘avoidance of waste. 


) 


Fat drippings which cannot be used for shortening or frying 
purposes must be salvaged to be used by the government. 


We are asked to share in the cultivation of 18,000,000 Vic- 
tory Gardens to supplement the national food supply. 


co 


4, Maintenance of good health is not only an individual prob- 
lem. Each one of us has a responsibility to the country be- 
cause of his importance to the pool of manpower. 


1) 


Fruits and vegetables, when plentiful, should be home- 
canned. 


v 
RAISING MONEY TO PAY FOR THE WAR 


Paying to Achieve Victory 


This unit deals with the attempts of the government to raise the 
huge amounts necessary for war purposes through two methods: 
taxation and borrowing. It seeks to point out the relationship be- 
tween these fiscal measures and the task of preventing inflation. 
Above all, it indicates the responsibilities of the individual for mak- 
ing government taxation and savings programs a success. 


What the Student Must Realize about Wartime Taxes 


The teacher must develop in the student an understanding of the 
reasons for and the facts of increased war costs, a knowledge of how 
taxation and borrowing help to pay for the war, and a realization 
of the individual’s responsibility for promoting the taxation and savy- 
ings programs. 
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An understanding of the facts regarding war costs should lead 
to a desire to be thrifty, a willingness to buy war stamps and bonds, 
and an appreciation of the services given by the government. 


Why Taxes Are Higher 


The war has caused a tremendous increase in governmental ex- 
penditures. The government must pay for the goods and services 
which we need to win. Total war involves the use of highly mech- 
anized equipment and an extremely large personnel in the armed 
forees. As a result, this war is the most expensive in history. We 
have already spent far more money than was necessary in all pre- 
vious wars in American history. 

To meet the need for the increased revenue, Congress has im- 
posed the following types of taxes: 


A. Income tax due March 15 and based on the earnings of the 
previous year. 


B. Victory Tax deducted at the time when the income is earned. 


C. Consumption taxes such as those on autos, cigarettes, theater 
admissions, and liquor. The rates of many of these have 
been increased. 


D. Twenty percent with-holding tax, to include Victory Tax 
(Item B) 


In spite of all the increases in taxes, not more than one-third of 
our war costs are being met by taxes. On the basis of the present 
tax laws the total payments will still be far short of the war expense. 

Basically, there are two ways in which the government can bor- 
row money. It may borrow from the banks and from the people. It 
is important that government borrowing from the people be in- 
creased to the maximum possible. There are two reasons for this: 
first of all, when the government sells bonds to the banks, there is 
no decrease in the spending power of the people, but when the gov- 
ernment sells bonds and stamps to individuals the money which is 
used to purchase these bonds and stamps cannot be used to purchase 
goods and services. This contributes to keeping the cost of living 
under control. Also, the more money people lend to the government, 
the more money they will receive at the end of the war. Hence, when 
industry has been reconverted to the production of peacetime goods, 
people will have purchasing power with which to buy these products, 
thus helping to prevent a post-war depression. 
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Consumers are saving money in many ways today. Not only are 
they buying war bonds and stamps, but they are paying off debts 
and mortgages, and increasing their insurance policies. There has 
been some discussion as to whether the savings program should be 
voluntary or compulsory. If we assume that the 1942 rate of savings 
is maintained in 1948, personal savings of all kinds will reach only 
an estimated total of 27 billion dollars. 

The unalterable fact is that taxes and savings must be increased 
if we are to keep the inflationary pressure within bounds, and thus 
stabilize the cost of living. And, of course, the more the cost of liv- 
ing rises, the higher the cost of the war to the government, which, 
in turn, means still higher taxes to the people. 


Things to Be Done by Students 


The student must know the why and how of taxation and sav- 
ings. He must spread this knowledge at home and in the neighbor- 
hood. He must take care of his clothing and other personal effects 
so as to reduce the need for spending money for such things. He 
must budget his allowance wisely so that he can increase his pur- 
chase of war stamps. He must help his family conserve essential 
goods. He may, if old enough, help the war effort by securing a 
part-time job. 

Since students from the seventh grade and above have an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the arithmetic of percentage, they can render 
assistance to their parents in making out income tax returns. Copies 
of the short form permitted by the recent Income Tax Law ought to 
be brought to the classroom. Instruction should be given to the stu- 
dents in the mathematics involved. 


VI 
KEEPING THE COST OF LIVING UNDER CONTROL 
The Threat of Inflation 


When inflation threatens, prices do not rise uniformly. ‘!'hey 
spiral upward irregularly gaining momentum with each upward 
spurt. First one price rises, then another. Businessmen, farmers, 
workers, all find it increasingly difficult to meet the pressure caused 
by the rising costs of living. Demands are made for higher wages. If 
these demands for higher wages are met the cost of the war to the 
government and the people is increased. Farmers demand higher 
prices with a consequent rise in the cost of living. If the cost of 
living gets completely out of control, production is slowed down, the 
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process of distribution is seriously interrupted and our armed forces 
and those of our Allies fail to secure the necessary instruments of 
war. The specter of inflation is ever present in time of war when 
rising consumer incomes give the nation more spending money. 
American consumers will be ready to spend about 95 billion 
dollars for the available supply of goods and services valued at 70 
billion dollars. This difference, or ‘inflationary gap’ of about 25 billion 
between the supply of goods and the money in people’s pockets means 
that there is roughly $4 for every $3 worth of goods. This excess 
of spending power must not be used to compete for goods with the 
resulting increase of prices. Fairness to the people with smaller in- 
comes demands that prices be kept from soaring. The consumer 
with money, the panicky consumer must not start the price spiral in 
its upward movement. The consumer must save more money prefer- 
ably converting it into purchases of War Stamps and War Bonds. 


Increases in Cost of Living 


Consumers who are confident that we are not in danger of in- 
flationary tendencies need only examine the data indicated below to 
note what every housewife has learned so well. 


Average 
Article Cost March 1942 Cost March 1943 Per Cent Rise 
Snap Beans .......... 65. ls} $ .382 146 
IRGaswwe. Boek Seek 13 24 85 
Cabbage Sere 2. 4 04 12 200 
Momatoeses Mee tl. .20 24 20 
JODIE d | ieaiereiee op aise .06 2 100 
ROGALOESa Oey, sree Ae oe s&s 03 .06 100 
Sweet Potatoes ........ .06 1 83 


Price Control vs. Inflation 


As soon as we entered the war it became obvious that unless some 
type of control were exercised the worst might be expected, for prices 
began to rise rapidly after Pearl Harbor. Some prices rose for legi- 
timate economic reasons, others rose on account of panic buying and 
greed. 

Congress passed the Emergency Price Control Act in January 
of 1942. The Office of Price Administration was established. On 
April 28, 1942 the Office of Price Administration issued the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, freezing the prices of all goods 
with the exception of farm products as of the highest prices in 
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March, 1942. For the rural population this was an unmixed blessing. 
City people discovered that almost 90% of their food was not pro- 
tected. Rises were possible and they occurred continuously. 

The General Maximum Price Regulation placed a ceiling on 
rents for defense areas. New York City is not a defense area ac- 
cording to this regulation but there are 350 such areas in the coun- 
try under full protection against rent rises. 

The price control act had one great aim: to halt the inflationary 
spiral as fast as possible. Subsequent history revealed the weakness 
of the regulation. Businessmen sought to evade ceilings and at first 
consumers did not grasp the full significance of these controls. The 
prices of controlled items rose slightly by comparison with the un- 
controlled items. 

In many eases the freezing of prices took place at the retail level. 
Thus, while the retailer had to charge a ceiling price for beef, the 
farmer could raise his prices. It was obvious that to achieve sta- 
bility, you had to freeze prices at the sources, or else a Black Market 
would soon develop. Meats would be shipped wherever ceiling prices 
wero highest, with resulting shortages in low ceiling (and often low 
income) areas. 

Numerous evils attended the price control act. Manufacturers 
violated ceilings by the simple technique of re-packing their goods in 
different bags and containers and charging higher prices for the 
‘“‘new’’ product. A ‘‘tie-in’’ type of sale, in which a consumer was 
required to buy something he did not want in order to get something 
he did want, appeared. To keep within ceiling prices some retailers 
were tempted to cheat at the scales. In some of the style categories, 
ceilings were practically non-existent. ‘‘Upgrading,’’ the tech- 
nique of selling inferior goods at prices formerly charged for 
quality goods became widespread. Inflation has been rearing its head 
everywhere and there are few who recognize it for what it is. 


Enforcing Price Ceilings 


The government requires all storekeepers to post the price ceil- 
ings on many articles. Through the local War Price and Rationing 
Board, enforcement officers investigate compliance with the ceiling 
regulations. The government also helps to maintain price ceilings 
by paying no more than the ceiling prices for many items which the 
government must buy. 

Violators of price ceilings may be punished through any of four 
methods. First, the government possesses the power of the injunc- 
tion. That is, it may seek through the courts to restrain a violator 
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from continuing his offenses. Second, the government possesses the 
power of triple damage suits in cases of trade violations. If found 
guilty, the offender is liable for three times the amount of the over- 
charge violation. Third, the government may institute criminal pro- 
ceedings, carrying a large penalty in fines, and imprisonment of one 
year, on each count. Finally, under the regulations all retailers and 
wholesalers are licensed automatically. If they violate the ceilings, 
their licenses may be revoked. This prevents them from selling any 
controlled articles for as long as a year. 


What Should Our Children Know 
About Inflation and Living Costs? 


1. They should understand how their cooperation will help to 
keep the inflation bogey away from us. 


2. They should know the terminology of price control, price 
ceilings, and the implications of both for consumer welfare. 


3. They should remain alert to price control evils, and Black 
Market operations, as well as to the techniques employed in 


evasion of ceilings. e 


4. They should recognize the relationship between savings and 
inflation. 


5. They should learn to use price control information in the 
newspapers, know the enforcement procedures and the meth- 
ods of making complaints. 


6. They should acquire sufficient knowledge to recognize at- 
tempts at upgrading and develop label reading habits. They 
should learn to ask more about goods before buying and 
buying only after being satisfied that no ceilings are being 
evaded. 


7. They must adopt an attitude of moral responsibility for the 
welfare of the community and not be a party to any act that 
will cause inflation of living costs. 


Student Responsibilities 


The student must develop an understanding of the why and how 
of price control. He must help to spread this knowledge at home 
and in the neighborhood. As a consumer, he can help to enforce 
price control by shopping only at stores posting price ceilings and 
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by never paying more than the ceiling price. Like every loyal Ameri- 
ean, the student must avoid hoarding and refuse to buy from Black 
Markets. The student must learn to buy intelligently. He must be 
alert to detect violations of price ceilings, which may take the form 
of depreciation, of inferior quality, or of false weight or quantity. 
The student must support wholeheartedly the program of price con- 
trol for it has already saved Americans billions of dollars. It is a 
potent weapon in the battle to prevent a calamitous rise in the cost 
of living and to maintain the American standard of living. 


Vil 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
For Elementary Schools 


Elementary school teachers can make use of the materials in this 
bulletin to the extent that their initiative and imagination are stim- 
ulated by the topics. The technique of the resource unit, with its 
provision for analysis of the problem, statement of significance, state- 
ment of anticipated outcomes, content guide, suggested problems and 
questions, and suggested activities, can be used effectively. The ele- 
mentary school teacher can organize these units to the end that every 
pupil is given instruction in wartime consumer problems. 


For Secondary Schools 


The departmentalization of instruction in grades seven through 
twelve sometimes makes it difficult to arrange for instruction of 
every pupil in these units. Possibly the best solution is to place the 
responsibility in the hands of the English teachers who meet all 
pupils daily. Oral and written composition lessons, as well as speech 
lessons, may well use wartime consumer problems as subjects for 
treatment. 

Teachers of the social studies, home making, nutrition, art, 
mathematics and the business subjects, may well stress the materials 
of this bulletin wherever they naturally can enrich the subject matter 
taught. Such teaching is likely to give different emphases than 
those found in English classes. Such teaching will avoid the dan- 
gers of duplication because it will give new and more signi- 
ficant understanding of the problems discussed. 


General Methods and Activities 


1. Assembly programs. From the C.D.V.O., the British Min- 
istry of Information, Office of War Information, New York 
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University Film Library, and the O.P.A. first rate consumer 
films may be obtained. Playlets and radio scripts may be 
written and produced. <A ‘‘Spot News’’ period of five min- 
utes in each assembly program will spread the latest in- 
formation for consumers. 


Cooperation with local library, school library, parent or- 
ganization, and consumer counselor may help to acquaint 
pupils and adults with details of consumer education. 


The field for visual aids is endless. Class bulletin boards, 
posters in lunchrooms on nutrition, posters on salvage, pro- 
duction, purchase of stamps and bonds can heighten interest 
in the units taught. Art classes may prepare original ma- 
terial for display in the school and the community. 


Organize an exhibition of consumer material in the school 
library. 


Organize a toy shop or club where pupils can make repairs. 
Rebuild old furniture. Refashion old clothing. Provide a 
place for pupils and parents for instruction in conservation 
of clothing, and simple home repairs. 


Home Room, Group Guidance, G. O., and Victory Corps or- 
ganizations should be employed occasionally to assist in the 
program. 


Investigate and follow through the ways in which students 
may assist the local O.P.A. and War Savings Committee: 


Set up a school rationing board to dramatize the problems 
which arise in rationing. 


Organize community courses in conservation of clothing, 
canning, nutrition and eare of Victory Gardens. 


Have pupils prepare a wartime consumers scrap book. 
Organize a Swap Center for exchange of articles not needed. 


Organize a ‘‘Quiz’’ or an ‘‘Information Please’’ on units 
covered in bulletin. 
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VIII 
YOUR CONSUMER INFORMATION LIBRARY 


General Reference and Sources 


Consumer’s Guide, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
includes all types of consumer information. Jan. 15, 1942 on 
Conservation, June 1942 on Price Control and Rationing are 
especially good. Teachers and group leaders may be placed 
on free list, otherwise 50¢ a year. 


Office of Price Administration, Educational Services Branch, 
Washington, D. C., excellent outlines on price control, rent 
control and rationing, Facts behind the Threat of Inflation 
(for teachers). Bulletin No. 2, March 1948. Educational Ser- 
vice Branch. Lists problems on price control, rationing, rent 
control. 


Victory. Office of War Information Weekly Publication. 75¢ 
for 52 issues. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


C.D.V.0O. Communicate with your borough office. 


Consumer Reports, Consumers Union, 17 Union Square, New 
York City, issues Consumer Class Lesson Plans on rationing, 
nutrition, and other pertinent topics. 


. The O.P.A., Empire State Building, New York City, issues 


some free material. 


. Current newspapers provide the richest source of timely in- 


formation. 


. How To Win On the Home Front—Helen Dallas, Public 


Affairs Pamphlet, No. 72. 32 pages. Anti-inflationary pro- 
gram and home front strategy, including conservation, 
budgeting and buymanship. 


. My Part in this War. Consumer Edueation, Study of Na- 


tional Association of Secondary School Principals, N.E.A., 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 25¢ a copy. 


Education for Victory. U. 8. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. Bi-weekly. $1 per year. Secure from 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Covers 
wartime education. 
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War and the Curriculum, Bulletin No. 3—15¢, Board of 
Education, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York. For 
elementary schools. Free to New York City schools. 


Consumer Education in Wartime—October 1942. Issue of 
bulletin of National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. $1.00. 
Concrete suggestions by which secondary schools may adjust 
programs to war needs. 


NUTRITION 


. Adequate Diet for Families with Limited Income. Misc. 


Publication No. 113, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


. Diets at Four Levels of Nutrition. Bureau of Home Eco- 


nomics. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Good Nutrition for Everybody. L. Jean Bogert, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Chicago, Ill. 1942. ($1.50). 


. Essentials of Nutrition. Sherman and Sanford, The Mac- 


millan Co., N. Y. C. 


Office of Information, Dept. of Agriculture. Be a Victory 
Planner; Well-Nourished Children, Folder 14; Food for 
Growth, AWI-5; Vitamins from Farm to You, AWI-23; 
When You Eat Out, AWI-5; 99 Ways to Share the Meat, 
AWI-13; Milk for the Family, FB-1705; Home Canning, 
FB-1762; Homemade Jams, Jellies, and Preserves, FB-1800; 
Poultry Cooking, FB-1888; Meat for Thrifty Meals, FB-1908; 
Cooking American Varieties of Rice, L-112; Soybeans for the 
Table, L-166; Fats and Oils for Cooking and Table Use, 
L-204; Sour Cream, L-213; Nuts and Ways to use them, 
MP-302: Making and Using Peanut Butter,: C-384; Apple 
Recipes. 

Agricultural Marketing Admunistration, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. Egg Dishes at Low Cost; Dried Fruits in Low-Cost 
Meals; Green Vegetables in Low Cost Meals, Potatoes in Low 
Cost Meals. 
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PRICE CONTROL 


. How You Can Help Keep Wartime Prices Down. OPA. Feb. 


1943. 


Price Control in Outline. Humphrey, Donald D. American 
Economie Review, Dec. .1942. Price control selective and 
general. 


Teaching War and Post-War Problems, pamphlet of Public 
Affairs Committee and Foreign Policy Association. Silver, 
Burdett Co., N. Y. 


Are We Controlling the Right Prices? Nation’s Business, 
Jan. 19438. 


Understand Wartime Control of Rationing, Rents and Prices. 
Dept. of Information, OPA. Economics of the Home Front; 
What’s New In Price Control; What Wartime Price Control 
Means to You; Federal Rent Control; Rationing Why and 
How; Men’s Rubber Boots and Rubber Work Shoes are 
Rationed; Point Rationing; How You Can Help Keep War- 
time Prices Down. 


Consumers’ Guides—Department of Agriculture, March 15, 
1942, Rationing is Fair Play; June 1942, Hold That Ceiling: 
August, 1942, Where’s the Ceiling Price?; October 1942, 
Watch Those Service Charges; November 1942, What Is 
Armor Made Of? 


. CG News Letter, (A Wartime Supplement to Consumers’ 


Guide. ) 


Press Releases, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Battle Stations For All. Office of War Information, Division 
of Public Inquiries, Washington, D. C. 


War Savings and Taxation. The Treasury Department has 
issued a series of pamphlets dealing with the problems of 
War Savings and Taxation: 


a. Paying tor the War 
b. Teacher of English and War Savings Program 


e. How to Raise $16 Billion 
d. Figure It Out for Yourself 
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. Inflation in One Easy Lesson (10¢). Harry Scherman, Coun- 


cil for Democracy, 11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


2. Consumers Can Help Win the War. Coles, Jessie. University 


of California Press, Los Angeles. 


. The Consumer and the War. Ware, Caroline. $1.00. Funk 


and Wagnalls, N. Y. ($1.00). 


Education for Victory. U. 8. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Two issues monthly. 75¢ per year. 


Consumers in Wartime. Gordon, Leland. Harper and 
Brothers. 


RATIONING 


Consumer Reports, Consumers Union. Lesson Plans. 2/48. 
How to Use Ration Book II. Lessonettes, Packing a Lunch. 


Teachers’ Guide on Meals and Fats Rationing Program. 
OPA. Washington, D. C., March 1948. 


How Can We Make Rationing Work for Us. Discussion guide 
No. 1, issued by Office of War Information, Washington, 
D. C. 


CONSERVATION 


Consumers’ Gide, Agricultural Research Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture has lengthy list of articles of value. 
Some of the topics are: Tips on Stretching the Life and Use- 
fulness of Your Household Goods; January 15, 1943; No Fat 
or Wasting, March 15, 1942: Remaking Old Furniture; 
Longer Life to Rubber. 


Office of Information, Department of Agriculture has ma- 
terial on the following topics: Coat Making at Home, 
FB-1894; Work Clothes for Women, FB-1905; Simple 
Plumbing Repairs in the Home, FB-1460; Fitting Dresses 
and Blouses, FB-1530; Methods and Equipment for Home 
Laundering, FB-1497; Take Care of Household Rubber, 
AWL-7. 


. Rural Electrification Admin., Boatman’s Building, St. Louis, 


Mo. Use of Washer, Electric Range, Electric Iron, Hot Plate, 
Refrigerator. 
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VISUAL AND AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


. Film on Conservation—Bureau of Visual Aids, Board of 
Education, New York City. 


. Sound Film on Nutrition (16 mm)—good for junior and 
senior high school or upper grades of elementary school. 
Story of Vitamin B1. High Schools apply to Midwood High 
School; Elementary and Junior High Schools apply to local 
Assistant Superintendent. 


. Fight Food Waste in the Home, Bureau of Home Economics, 
U..8. Dept. of Agriculture. 10 posters on preventing waste 
of all kinds of food. 25¢ the set from Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Similar set of 10 entitled Get the Good From Your Food. 


. Consumer Time. 12:15-12:30. Saturdays—N.B.C. programs 
on all consumer problems. (Department of Agriculture). 


. Pictographic Charts. OPA Press Release Nos. 1555, 1573, 
1589, 1620, 1697, showing various aspects of price control. 


. New York University Film Library, 71 Washington Square, 
South. 


. New Tools for Learning. 7 West 16th Street, New York 
City., catalogue, pp. 10-11 valuable for teachers. Also dis- 
tributes What Rationing Means. University of Chicago 
Round Table Discussion. . 
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